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Scarcely had the fears aroused by the arrival ot
a Dutch fleet at New York and the capture of that
city been allayed by the peace of Westminster in
1674, when rumors of Indian unrest began to spread
through the settlements, and the dread of Indian
outbreaks began to arouse new apprehensions
in the hearts of the people. Hitherto no Indian
chieftain had proved himself a born leader of
his people. Neither Sessaquem, Sassacus, Pum-
ham, Uncas, nor Miantonomo had been able to
quiet tribal jealousies and draw to his standard
against the English others than his own immediate
followers. But now appeared a sachem who was
the equal of any in hatred of the white man and
the superior of all in generalship, who was gifted
both with the power of appeal to the younger
Indians and with the finesse required to rouse
other chieftains to a war of vengeance. Philip,
or Metacom, was the second son of old Massasoit,
the longtime friend of the English, and, upon the
death of his elder brother Alexander in 1662, be-
came the head of the Wampanoags, with his seat
at Mount Hope, a promontory extending into
Narragansett Bay. Believing that his people had
been wronged by the English, particularly by
those of Plymouth colony, and foreseeing that